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THE ABBEY CHURCH, TEWKESBURY. 


Tar Abbey Church at Tewkesbury is a structure 
which supplies a link to connect past and present 
times in a remarkable degree ; for while on the one 
hand it serves as the parochial church for the town of 
Tewkesbury, its history on the other hand is connected 
with a pile of buildings which, considerably more than 
one thousand years ago, adorned the same town, 
although the church itself was built some centuries 
later. We shall here present a brief account of the 
ancient Abbey of Tewkesbury, and of the still existing 
church, which once formed part of it. 

Tewkesbury is a considerable town in Gloucester- 
shire, lying on the eastern bank of the Avon, at a short 
distance from the confluence of that river with the 
Severn. We shall not have space in the present article 
to describe the modern town generally, but shall speak 
of it chiefly with reference to its Abbey and Church. 
The town, as in many other similar instances, owed 
its origin to the Abbey built there, or at least owed its 
importance to it. The earliest records that can be 
depended upon, speak of two brothers, Odo and Dodo, 
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Dukes of Mercia, who built an Abbey at Tewkesbury, 
in the year 715. From this period, for nearly three 
hundred years, but little mention is made in our 
old Chronicles of the Abbey and its patrons; but 
in 980 we find it subject to Cranborne Abbey, in 
Dorsetshire. Through some dissensions, the Abbey 
and Manor of Tewkesbury passed into the hands of 
the crown, by whom it was granted to Robert Fitz- 
Hamon. This was the possessor to whom the Abbey 
was indebted for all that was architecturally beautiful 
in it. He re-built nearly the whole of the Abbey and 
its Church, and it is believed that by far the larger 
part of the Church, as at present existing, was the work 
of Fitz-Hamon, however much it may have been 
altered and repaired. 

On the death of Fitz-Hamon, the Abbey and Manor 
were inherited by his daughter, Matilda, who was 
wooed by King Henry the First for his natural son 
Robert. A curious account of this wooing is given 
in Robert of Gloster’s Chronicle :— 
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Sir, shee saide, ich wote your herte upon mee is, 

More for myne heritage, than for myselfe I wis: 

And such heritage as ich have, hit weer to mee greet shame, 
To take a lorde, but he hadde any surname. 

Damoseill, quoth the Kyng, thou seest well in this case, 
Sir Robert Fitz~-Hayme, thi fader’s name was ; 

As fayre a name he shall have, as you may see, 

Sir Robert le Fitz-Roy, shal his name be ; 

Damoseill, he say’d, thi lorde shall have a name, 

For him and for his heires fayre without blame : 

For Robert, Erle of Gloucester, his name shall be, and is ; 
He shall be Erle of Gloucester, and his heires I wis :— 
Inne this forme, guoth shee, ich wote that all myne be hys. 


Whether or not this is a faithful record of the woo- 
ing, it is certain that Matilda married Robert, that 
Robert was made Earl of Gloucester, and that the Abbey 
of Tewkesbury came into his possession. It is said 
that the Abbot and twelve of the monks were invited 
to his table every Sunday. His granddaughter subse- 
quently became queen of King John, and the Abbey 
and Manor reverted to the crown. 

For two centuries after this period, the Manor and 
Abbey (the Manor House being, as is supposed, 
Holme Castle, at the south-west end of Tewkesbury,) 
passed from one family to another several times, partly 
through the disturbed state of England during that 
period, and partly from the marriage of heiresses 
into other families. There were, however, no parti- 
cular circumstances that call for mention during that 
time, except the following: that the town was ran- 
sacked by Walleran de Beaumont on one occasion, and 
immense riches taken, although the Abbey itself was 
spared,—and that a severe battle was fought within 
half a mile of the town, on May 4, 1471, between the 
rival parties of York and Lancaster. This battle was 
most disastrous to the latter party, which was headed 
by Queen Margaret and her son, Prince Edward. 
After a hot conflict, the Lancastrians fled in every 
direction, some to the town, some to the Abbey, and 
others to the Church. The ill-fated Prince Edward, 
was intercepted in his flight by Sir Richard Crofts, 
who yielded him up to the King (Edward IV.) fora 
reward of 100/. The King, flushed with victory, im- 
periously demanded of the Prince, how he durst so 
presumptuously display his banner in his kingdom ? 
To which the Prince warmly replied, “To recover my 
father's kingdom and heritage; from his father and 
grandfather to him, and from him, after him, to me, 
lineally deseended !" The King, provoked by this 
answer, struck his prisoner with his gauntlet ; an act 
which served as a signal to the Dukes of Clarence and 
Gloucester, and Lords Dorset and Hastings, who were 
present, to put the unfortunate Prince to death. All the 
principal officers of the Lancastrian army were either 
killed in the battle, or taken prisoners, tried in the 
market-place, at Tewkesbury, and beheaded. The un- 
fortunate Queen Margaret was captured, and sent 
prisoner to London. 

The next important event we have to relate, was 
the surrender of the Abbey at the time of the dis- 
solution of monastic establishments. The Abbey of 
Tewkesbury was the last one in Gloucestershire to 
submit to Henry VIII., and the Abbot was rewarded 
for the submission by the Bishopric of Gloucester. 
On January 9, 1539, the Abbot and Monks signed a 
es surrender,” which was introduced thus :—*To all 
Christian people to whom these presents shall come, 
We, the Abbot, &c.,and brothers of the said monastery, 
send greeting. Know ye, that we, upon full consi- 
deration, certain knowledge, and mere motion, and 
for divers causes, just and reasonable, moving our 
souls and consciences, have freely and voluntarily 
given and granted to our Lord the King, &c., &c.” 
The clear yearly revenue of the Abbey was found to 
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amount to the large sum of 15951. 17s. 6d. The 
Abbot and Monks were awarded pensions during 
their lives. Of the buildings collectively, forming 
the Abbey, the following were ordered to be pre- 
served :—The gate leading to the Abbot's lodging, 
with the buttery, pantry, cellar, kitchen, larder, and 
pastry, belonging to it; the Abbot's house; the 
hostrey ; the great gate leading into the court; the 
stable, bake-house, brew-house, slaughter-house, malt- 
house, garners, &c.; in short, most of the buildings 
pertaining to the Abbot’s residence. _ But all the 
buildings deemed to be peculiarly connected with the 
Romish faith, were ordered to be demolished, such as 
the church, the chapels, the cloister, the chapter- 
house, the dormitories, and numerous other buildings, 
which we need not enumerate. But the inhabitants 
of Tewkesbury, influenced by a feeling of regret at the 
demolition of such fine remnants of antiquity, suc- 
ceeded in subscribing among themselves the sum of 
4831., with which they purchased of the king the fine 
Church belonging to the Abbey, together with the 
chancel, steeples, bells, and church-yard. The Church 
from henceforth became the parochial church for the 
town of Tewkesbury. 

At a subsequent period, James I. sold the Manor of 
Tewkesbury for a considerable sum to the corporation. 
Some years after this, a severe engagement took place 
near Tewkesbury, between the Royalists and the Par- 
liamentarians ; but as this, together with any subse- 
quent events of historical importance, had more rela- 
tion to the town itself than to the Abbey Church, we 
shall not dwell on them here, but shall proceed to 
describe the Church. 

Mr. Bennett, in his History of Tewkesbury, states 
that this Church is more truly Norman in design and 
arrangement than any other English church, and has 
some peculiarities and beauties not to be found in 
other similar edifices in England. Though mutilated, 
and abridged of its original fair proportions and ex- 
tent, it is still spacious, lofty, grand, and imposing. 
The portions of. it existing at the present time, are, 
a nave, with aisles; a porch, on the north side ; a tran- 
sept, branching from the central tower ; a choir, with 
aisles terminated to the east in a semi-octagonal 
shape; three chantry chapels, or oratories, on the 
south side; two others, to the north; and an ap- 
pendage, called the lesser chapter room, on the same 
side. The cloister, and the Lady chapel, which 
formerly adorned the south side and east end of the 
Church, are removed, and only small fragments of 
them remain. Beneath the arches of the choir are 
several splendid and highly interesting monumental 
chapels, whilst other monuments are attached to the 
side chapels and walls. 

The Church is built in the form of a cross, and is 
of large dimensions. Its internal length is 317 feet ; 
and before the Lady chapel was destroyed, the whole 
length was full 100 feet more. The breadth of the 
transepts is 122 feet, and within the narrow part 
called the nave, 71 feet. The height of the body of 
the Church is 57 feet, and of the tower from the 
ground, 132 feet. 

The nave is separated from the aisles by nine 
massive columns on each side, which support series 
of semicircular arches, above the crown of which runs 
a gallery, cut through the wall, and opening into the 
nave by a range of double round-headed small arches. 
The ceiling of the nave has been ornamented with 
groins, springing from corbel heads, over each pillar ; 
and at the intersections of the groins are various 
sculptured figures, representing human heads, flowers, 
&c. The side aisles are much lower than the nave: 
there are eight pointed arch windows to the north 
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aisle, and five to the south. Thirteen windows of a 
similar character light the chapels and aisles which 
surround the chancel; there are three others in the 
vestry, and some smaller ones at the back of the 
altar. 
The transepts, or side projections, are parts of the 
original building, erected, as is supposed, by Fitz- 
Hamon, and consist of piers and semicircular arches ; 
with low narrow galleries over them. In the north 
transept are four windows, viz., a fine catherine-wheel 
window, and three pointed ones, The south transept 
contains five windows, A modern screen supports 
the organ gallery, and separates the nave from the 
choir; but, as Mr, Bennett observes, “ this addition, 
however much it may add to the convenience and 
comfort of those who attend divine service, little har- 
monizes with the general character of the building, 
and it also materially obstructs that unbroken view of 
the interior of the edifice which would otherwise be 
obtained.” 

At the east end of the Church are four chapels, or 
oratories, two on the south and two on the north side. 

We may here remark that the different parts of a 
religious edifice before the Reformation, were more 
numerous than in a modern English church; and it 
may be useful to speak of some of them. The nave 
was the central aisle, leading up to the part where 
divine worship was performed, and which was called 
the choir. The chancel was that part of the choir be- 
tween the communion table and the screen that 
separated it from the nave: this was always consi- 
dered the most sacred part of the church, and by the 
ancient regulations, which were in force until the 
Reformation, no woman was allowed to stand within 
the chancel. Chapels, attached to a church or cathe- 
dral, were places in which particular services were 
performed for the good of the souls of those over 
whose remains they were built, or for the intercession 
of those saints to whom they were dedicated : thus, 
the Lady chapel, which was contained in almost every 
cathedral, was a chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
Oratories were chiefly devoted to private prayer and 
meditation, separated from the congregational meet- 
ing in the body of the building. 

The choir of Tewkesbury Church is described as 
being very beautiful. There are seven large windows 
of stained glass, which form an imposing termination 
to the Church. In the two opposite windows, next 
to the tower, are eight curious whole-length figures 
of knights in armour, represented as standing under 
rich Gothic canopies, each nearly filling one of the 
principal compartments of the window; some are in 
coats of mail, others in plated armour, and all of them 
have arms on their surcoats. 

Mr. Bennett states, that, between the years 1824 
and 1830, the Church underwent repairs to such an 
extent as to cost 3000/., of which 700/. were sup- 
plied by private subscription, and the remainder by a 
parochial rate. The exterior of the tower was care- 
fully examined, and as it was much injured, new 
stones were introduced wherever the old ones had 
become decayed ; the transept walls and roof were 
strengthened and repaired ; one of the pinnacles on 
the central tower was rebuilt and the others repaired : 
and every part of the building, inside and out, were 
more or less renovated, according to the degree of 
dilapidation, and to the amount of funds placed in 
the hands of the builder. There is a circumstance 
mentioned by Mr. Bennett, in connexion with the re- 
pairs of the Church, which deserves to be alluded to 
here:— The figures of the Virgin Mary and the 
Prophet Joel, in the first and fourth compartments 
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tuted for the parts representing the heads, until they 
were restored, in 1828, to the state in which they now 
appear, by Mr. Collins, of the Strand. The manner 
in which this distinguished artist has perfected these 
figures, is a proof of his taste and abilities, and his 
refusing to accept of any compensation for it, strongly 
manifests his liberality.” 

There are very numerous monuments erected in the 
Church, to the memory of the distinguished personages 
who figured in the early history of the Abbey to which 
it belonged, as also of many of those who fell in the 
disastrous battle of Tewkesbury. But for these we have 
now no space left, and must, therefore, conclude our 
notice of what many persons consider to be the finest 
parish church in England, with the following obser- 
vation of the Rey. R. Knight :—“ An object of such 
striking grandeur and magnificence as the Church of 
Tewkesbury, is formed to excite emotion of no ordi- 
nary character: whether considered simply by itself, 
or in all its relation and dependencies, as a pile of 
honourable antiquity, or as a sumptuous appendage to 
one of the largest Abbeys ; as a standing monument 
of the piety, liberality, and taste, of a long line of 
benefactors; or, as the cemetery, where, having 
‘shuffled off this mortal coil,’ their bodies have 
crumbled into dust; it affords ample scope for the 
exercise of inquiry.” 





Au! when did wisdom covet length of days ? 
Or seek its bliss in pleasure, wealth, or praise ? 
No, wisdom views, with an indifferent eye, 

All finite joys, all blessings born to die. 

The soul on earth is an immortal guest, 
Compelled to starve at an unreal feast : 

A spark that upward tends by nature’s force, 
A stream diverted from its parent source ; 

A drop dissevered from the boundless sea, 

A moment parted from eternity : 

A pilgrim panting for a rest to come, 

An exile anxious for his native home.—Monre. 


WHuatTEVER passes as a cloud between 

The mental eye of faith, and things unseen, 
Causing that brighter world to disappear, 
Or seem less lovely, and its hopes less dear ; 
This is our world, our idol, though it bear 
Affection’s impress, or devotion’s air. 


Ture is mention made by Homer, in the eighth book of 
his lliad, of Jupiter's golden chain, by which he can draw 
up the gods, and the earth, and sea, and the whole 
universe; but they cannot draw him down. It is most 
probably and ingeniously conjectured, says Bishop Newton, 
that by this golden chain may be understood the superior 
attractive force of the sun, whereby he continues unmoved, 
and draws all the rest of the planets toward him. 


BewaR_E you never taint the ear of youth, 
Nor hear them break the sacred bond of truth, 
If with foul-licensed speech your offspring play, 
No after polish wears its use away. 

The first impressions strongest strike the mind, 
And “as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 





Every man rejoices twice, when he hath a partner of his 
joy. A friend shares my sorrow, and makes it but a 
moiety; but he swells my joy and makes it double. For so 
two channels divide the river, and lessen it into rivulets, 
and make it fordable, and apt to be drunk up at the first 
revels of the Sirian star; but two torches do not divide, 
but increase the flame ; and though my tears are the sooner 
dried up when they run upon my friend's cheeks in the 
furrows of compassion ; yet, when my flame has kindled 
his lamp, we unite the glories and make them radiant, like 
the golden candlesticks that burn before the throne of God, 
because they shine by numbers, by unions, and confeder 





of the centre window, had transparent glass substi- 


ations of light and joy Jeremy Tayior. 
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ROYAL VISITS. 
VISIT OF MARY DE MEDICIS TO CHARLES THE FIRST. 


Tue reader will call to mind several numbers of the 
Saturday Magazine, in which we have endeavoured, 
under the title of “The Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth,” to show the manner in which Royal entertain- 
ments and progresses were managed in her reign. 
We now propose to descend somewhat later in the 
order of time, and describe the ceremonies attendant 
on a visit which Mary de Medicis, Queen of France, 
made to Charles the First in the year 1638. 

This royal lady was connected with some of the most 
distinguished reigning families in Europe. She was 
the daughter of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the 
queen of Henry the Fourth of France, and the mother 
of Louis the Thirteenth, the Duke of Orleans, the 
queens of England and of Spain, and the Grand 
Duchess of Savoy. She possessed a haughty and 
untractable spirit, which kept her continually em- 
broiled during her lifetime, and which brought her 
to a desolate and unhappy end. 

She was born in 1575, and was married to Henry the 
Fourth in 1600; but as this marriage was one urged 
by State considerations and as the personal feelings of 
the parties had very little to do with the matter, they 
soon evinced a dislike for each other. Ten years 
after the marriage Henry died, leaving a young family 
under the-care of the queen. The eldest son, then only 
nine years of age, ascended the throne under the 
title of Louis the Thirteenth, and the queen was 
appointed Regent during his minority. 

During this Regency the queen poured out all the 
benefits of office on her Italian friends, to the dis- 
comfiture of the French nobles. But when the young 
king arrived at full age, and had chosen Cardinal 
Richelieu for his minister, the queen-mother gradually 
lost her influence, and withdrew from court. She 
remained several years in France, constantly en- 
deavouring to get the upper hand of Richelieu, and 
constantly failing in the attempt. At length, in 1631, 
she quitted France for ever, and became a wanderer 
in such countries as would afford her an asylum. 
She lived at Brussels for seven years, on a pension 
granted her by her son-in-law, the King of Spain. 
Through some political intrigues her pension was 
then withdrawn, and she removed to Holland; but 
here Richelieu again interrupted her; and she then 
asked for an asylum in England from Charles, which, 
at the entreaty of his queen, Henrietta Maria, was 
granted. She travelled through the principal towns 
in Holland, embarked October 23rd, 1638, and after 
a rough voyage of six days, landed at Harwich on the 
29th. 

Charles sent the Duke of Lennox and a royal escort 
to receive Queen Mary at Harwich, where a round of 
entertainments was provided for her during a whole 
week, she being lodged meanwhile at the house of the 
Mayor of Harwich, and all her suite being lodged at 
the houses of the principal inhabitants, who courte- 
ously offered them for the occasion. Charles and his 
queen sent every day to inquire after their royal visitor. 

At length, after resting from the fatigues of her 
voyage, she quitted Harwich on the 6th of November, 
in a royal carriage sent to receive her; her suite and 
the English nobility forming a procession in other 
carriages. On arriving at Colchester, she was received 
by all the inhabitants, the principal of whom read an 
address to her, and requested her acceptance of a 
silver-gilt cup. She was lodged on that night at the 
house of Sir John Lucas, The next day was a rare 
holiday at Colchester, and the diversions were termi- 
nated by an illumination, 
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On the 8th she left Colchester, and travelled on to 
Chelmsford, where she rested for the night at the 
house of Mr. Mildmay. On the same day Charles 
left London to meet his royal visitor. After the usual 
royal greetings, the cavalcade proceeded, and arrived 
that night at Geddy Hall, in Essex, where the quecn 
slept, the king reposing for the night at Havering. On 
the 10th of November they resumed their journey, 
and arrived in London the same evening. 

The Lord Mayor, Sir Richard Fenn, had received 
orders to prepare a magnificent reception for the 
queen; and accordingly, through Cheapside and the 
principal leading streets of the city, seats were erected 
at the sides of the streets with a balustrade three feet 
high all covered with blue cloth*. On the seats thus 
erected all the liverymen and principal citizens were 
seated. There were six thousand soldiers ranged 
through the streets, and the inhabitants decorated the 
fronts of their houses with tapestry. 

When the cavalcade arrived at Aldgate (which was 
one of the city gates then existing) they were met by 
the Lord Mayor, the Recorder, and the twenty-four 
aldermen. Soon after this a cavalcade arrived from 
St. James’s, to accompany the queen thither. The 
following was the order of the procession to the 
palace :—Gentlemen ushers in their scarlet liveries, 
walking two and two: twelve trumpeters: a com- 
pany of fifty of the band of gentlemen pensioners: 
sergeants at arms: carriage of the queen’s chamber- 
lain : two esquires : the royal carriage, covered with 
crimson velvet, trimmed with cloth of gold, and 
drawn by six horses, containing the Queen, Charles 
the First, the Duke of Lennox, and two foreign ladies 
of honour: a litter sent by Queen Henrietta Maria 
for the private use of her mother, carried by two 
mules : carriages of the royal household and of the 
nobility ; &c. 

As the cavalcade passed along, guns, which had 
been planted along the banks of the Thames, gave a 
thundering welcome to the royal visitor. After listen- 
ing, and replying, to an address from the Recorder, 
the Queen of France proceeded onwards to St. James's 
Palace, where great preparations had been made for 
her by her daughter. Henrietta Maria was surrounded 
by all the ladies of her court, who gave a courteous 
reception to the suite of the foreign Queen, amounting 
to no less than 200 persons. 

Being settled in the palace, Mary received addresses 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Mayor, 
and other official persons: and all was joy and con- 
gratulation for a time. 

But this was not doomed to be of long continuance. 
When the first novelty was over, political thoughts 
began to have their influence; and though Waller, 
the court poet, had written a high-flown address to 
Mary on her landing, the time was not far distant 
when she was again to become a wanderer. Asa 
specimen of the manner in which great folks were 
flattered by poets in those times, we will here give 
Waller's pem:— — 

TO THE QUEEN MOTHER OF FRANCE. 
ON HER LANDING, 
Great Queen of Europe, where thy offspring wears 
All the chief crowns ; where princes are thy heirs ; 
As welcome thou to sea-girt Britain’s shore, 
As erst Latona (who fair Cynthia bore) 
To Delos was: here shines a nymph as bright 
By thee disclosed, with like increase of light. 
Why was her joy in Belgia confined ? 
Or why did you so much regard the wind ? 
Scarce could the Ocean (though enraged) have tossed 
Thy sovereign bark, but where the obsequious coast 


* See the copy of an old picture of this procession in the Saturday 
Magazine, Vol. XILI., p. 48. 
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Pays Tribute unto thee : Rome’s conquering band, 
More vanquished nations under her command 
Never reduced; glad Berecynthia so 
Among her deathless progeny did go : 
A wreath of flowers adorned her reverend head, 
Mother of all that on Ambrosia fed. 
Thy god-like-race must sway the world to come.—— 
Would these commanders of mankind obey 
Their honoured parent, all pretences lay 
Down at your royal feet, compose their jars, 
And on the growing Turk discharge their wars ; 
The Christian knights that sacred tomb should wrest, 
From Pagan hands, and triumph o’er the East. 
Our England’s Prince, and Gallia’s Dolphin might 
_ Like young Rinaldo and Tancredi fight ; 
In single combats by their swords again 
The proud Argantes and fiere Soldan slain ; 
Again might we ‘heir valiant deeds recite, 
And with your Tuscan muse exalt the fight. 


But Waller's poetry was not the weapon that would 
protect her from politica: troubles. The English 
court being Protestant, and the Queen Henrietta 
Maria, Roman Catholic, there had been a good deal 
of strong feeling spread vbroad ; and now that Mary 
arrived, it was not 'ong before she was regarded with 
distrust. The mol surrounded her palace, and de- 
manded the dismissal of her priests. She appealed 
to Charles, and Charles referred her to the parlia- 
ment; and the Ear! of Dorset, Lord Lieutenant of 
Middlesex, was ordered to send her a guard of a hun- 
dred men. 

She continued in England under very unpleasant 
circumstances until 1641, when a petition was pre- 
sented to parliament, to desire the two houses to join in 
an address to the king, to hasten her departure out of 
the kingdom. This was done; and parliament voted 
her ten thousand pounds to quicken her departure. 
After an unsuccessful application to her son-in-law, 
the king of Spain, to permit her either to return to 
the Netherlands (which then belonged to him), or to 
pass through them to Holland, she retired to Cologne. 
Charles caused her to be accompanied as far as 
Holland by the Earl of Arundel, and gave her ten 
thousand pounds for travelling charges. 

At Cologne she died on the following year, 1642, in 
great wretchedness, neglected by nearly all the courts 
to whom she was so nearly related. Her great enemy, 
Richelieu, survived her about five months. 





Hieu minds of native pride and force 
Most deeply feel thy pangs, Remorse! 
Fear for their scourge mean villains have ; 
Thou art the torturer of the brave ! 
Sir Water Scotr. 


Tuen:E is a calm the poor in spirit know, 

That softens sorrow, and that sweetens woe ; 

There is a peace that dwells within the breast 

When all without is stormy and distrest ; 

There is a /ight that gilds the darkest hour, 

When dangers thicken, and when tempests lour, 

That calm to faith, and hope, and love is given- 

That peace remains when all beside is riven, 

That light shines down to man direct from heaven ! 
EpMESTON, 





f’EN as the dew-drops and the geniai rain 
Enrich and fertilize the sterile plain ; 

Cause it the kindly fruits of earth to yield, 
And with a plenteous harvest crown the field ; 


So does the Gospel pour into each heart 

Its truths Divine, its influence impart : 
Softens the stony hearts to hearts of flesh, 
Meet to produce the fruits of righteousness. 


Promote we then the knowledge of the Lord 

And promulgate the Gospel truths abroad, 

Till from the north to south, from east to west, 
Jehovah's praise is sung, His name for ever blest. —il.A. 
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THERE is no trait in the character of human nature 
more deplorable than the easiness with which it can 
be imposed upon by the fallacious zeal of knaves or 
madmen; and the more so, when we refiect that this 
failing arises from the perversion of one of its most 
beautiful endowments, namely, its yearning after the 
perfect and the true. Man is betrayed by his own 
eager thirst to every mirage that rises before him in 
his wanderings through the weary apd uncertain ways 
uf this mysterious life. But in most instances, not 
only a too ready credulity, but a somewhat perverse 
disposition in the nature of that credulity, is to be 
lamented, and it is sad to observe that the wilder and 
more noxious the meteor that attracts him, the 
more earnest and the more fatal his pursuit. No 
doctrine whatsoever, so dangerous, so inconsistent, so 
absurd, as not to boast its apostles and followers ; and 
tenets and opinions, which characterize madness or 
monomania in the individual, become in the notions 
of the uncertain vulgar, a new light, a glorious dis- 
pensation. The tendencies of all animated nature 
around us, are wholesome and beneficent: itis for man 
alone, with his lofty boast. of freewill, even in his pur- 
suit of higher and better things, to follow too often 
and too blindly the mischievous and the false. 

There is, in these days especially, a lofty and some- 
what arrogant assumption of superiority. The school- 
master has been abroad— intelligence is diffused— 
intellect no longer feels its way with wholesome and 
necessary caution, it vaults in these ambitious days, 
and like ambition “ o’erleaps itself.’’ The world, 
forsooth, is altogether wiser than it has been; and yet 
these are the days in which the opinions of a man 
can gain ground, whom our ancestors would have 
secured and whipt, as plainly and confessedly a sore 
rogue and itinerant corrupter of good sense and mo- 
rality. Wild ridiculous fanatics, together with their 
miserable victims, disfigure many a page of our goodly 
history, but most, if not all, knew better than to 
attack the time-founded institutions of their country ; 
these have ever been more spiritual enthusiasts than 
temporal rascals, not less crackbrained but more 
honest. 

These Owenites form a sect whose object is to in- 
troduce a specious generalization of larceny, and an 
universal libertinism into the health of their coun- 
try ; one man endeavouring to substitute his crude 
nostrum for the results of all the wisdom and expe- 
rience of the past, the fruit of the common sense and 
intelligence of every age, confirmed and hallowed by 
the great teacher, Time himself; in short, to overturn 
our established faith, the common faith of the whole 
civilized worla, to govern and direct man’s social 
condition in : new method with his theory. But no, 
it cannot be. Gullible as some of the masses even or 
the nineteenth century have proved themselves, they 
cannot but see that these very doctrines which it is 
professed are to improve our social state, and to in- 
crease our social happiness, actually outrage in their 
very outset the eternal principles of both! 

Old English sense is yet too prevalent to permit her 
multitude to gorge the monstrosities of Owenism. In 
this confidence we should feel inclined to pass by 
the arch-deceiver with contempt, were there not a 
voice within our bosoms compelling to another course, 
“ the voice of charity.” We might stand by idle and 
unhurt, and watch the unholy flame of this new sect 
blaze for a little while, and pass again into darkness ; 
but who can tamely bide the thought of all the poor 
fluttering and weak-minded rushing, moth-like, into 
the glare to perish: the easily deluded many—the 
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reckless or the ignorant? Ye pastors of Christ's 
people, watch and be vigilant, the greedy wolf that 
dare not attack the steadfast and the true, may 
devour the thoughtless and unwary of your several 
flocks. 

For ourselves, we have no fear of the ultimate preva- 
lence of Sucialism. Whatever importance or dan- 
gerous influence it may appear to have obtained, seems 
to arise, like that of some diseases, more from the 
unhealthy state of the body affected than from its own 
intrinsic energy. Socialism may, for a while, serve 
to settle and stagnate the scum and garbage of Eng- 
land's thickly-populated, and at present excited 
country, till a return of sanity and vigour shall cast. 
off this excrescence of its weakness, But we must not 
in the mean time forget that by its accursed doc- 
trines, many a heart may be made sorrowful, and 
many a soul immortal perish, utterly and for ever, if 
deluded by these pernicious fallacies, from the cheer- 
ful hopes and godly promises held out to it in the 
faith of a Christian, W. Mz 





WATER. 


Ir is the poet of nature who should write the history 
of water. Familiar, even to neglect, this is a wonder- 
ful substance, and we forget to admire; beautiful, and 
we du not note its beauty. Transparent, and colour- 
less, it is the emblem of purity: in its mobility it is 
imbued with the spirit of life: a self-acting agent, a 
very will, in the unceasing river, the dancing brook, 
the furious torrent, and the restless ocean: speaking 
with its own voice, in the tinkling of the dropping 
cavern, the murmuring of the rill, the rush of the 
cascade, and the war of the sea-wave; and, even in 
the placid lake, throwing its own spirit of vitality over 
the immoveable objects around. And if its motion 
is the life of the landscape, it is, at rest, the point 
of contrast and repose for the turbulent multiplicity 
of the surrounding objects: a tempering shadow in 
reflecting the bright picture, and, as the mirror of the 
sky, a light amid darkness; while it is the colour to 
enhance what it contrasts, whether in its splendour 
or its shade. 

Its singular oppositions of character are not less 
striking. Yielding to every impulse, unresisting, even 
to light, it becomes the irresistible force before which 
the ocean-promontory crumbles to dust, and the 
rocky mountain is levelled with the plain below; a 
mechanical power whose energy is without bounds. 
Of an apparently absolute neutrality, without taste, 
without smell, a powerless nothingness, that deceptive 
innocence is the solvent of everything, reducing the 
thousand solids of the earth to its own form. Again, 
existing at one instant, in the next it is gone, as if it 
were annihilated: to him who knows not its nature, 
it has ceased to be. It is a lake, and in a short time 
it is nothing: again it is that lake, and it is a solid 
rock. It is rock-crystal at one instant, and in the 
next it is invisible; while the agent of its invisibility 
transports it beyond the earth: that rock is air. 
Thus sailing in the heavens, it descends again, un- 
changed, again to renew the same ceaseless round: for 
ever roaming between the earth and the vacant 
regions of space ; wandering about the earth below, 
in the performance of its endless duties, and though 
appearing at rest, resting nowhere, This, and more, is 
water: powerful in its weakness, and powerful in its 
strength : an union of feebleness and force, of incessant 
activity and apparent tranquillity, of nullity and 


ubiquity, of insignificance and power a miracle of 


creation,—MaccuLLoca, 
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THE RAINBOW. 


Hatt! beauteous meteor of the thousand dyes, 
Emblazoned, like a trophy, on the skies. 
Heaven’s richest hues inlay thy lightsome span, 
Kindled to glory; for a Sign to man. 
Those vivid tints that through the welkin shine, 
Proclaim thy matchless Architect divine. 
Gemmed by the rain-drops, was the tissue spun 
With golden threads irradiate of the sun, 
Like stars enwreathed ; whose myriad spangles throw 
The prism’s gay lustre to the world below. 
Weft of mute music thou, whose pictured tones 
Blend in accord, and melt in kindred zones. 
Sweet solace ours, when lurid tempests frown, 
To mark thy gradual braid th’ horizon crown ! 
First, faint brief segments spring on either hand, 
Whence lost abrupt, soon longer curves expand ; 
More massive, high upreared, the glowing form 
In bolder contrast now bestrides the storm 
Fain its bright column would our arms embrace, 
Yet at each step a fleeting beam we chase; 
And whilst we fear lest ere the whole be viewed, 
The subtle vision may our sight elude, 
Mercy, fleet herald from the realms above, 
Buoyed in the ambient air of heavenly love, 
With stedfast key-link binds the quivering arch, 
Then speeds thereon to Earth her volant march. 


See ! through the dark depths of th’ unfathomed main 


The mirrored brilliance softly gleams again ; 
Warning the surges that their ruthless might 

No more shall revel on the mountain height, 

Nor through the fertile fields and valleys rave, 
Engulfing Nature in the whirling wave: 

No! for when ’neath Armenia’s summits hoar 
The shrunken waters lashed their slimy shore, 
And found whene’er they strove beyond to roam, 
The rising cliffs rebuke their baffled foam ;— 
When the glad fathers of man’s rescued race, 
Exulting on the lone Ark’s resting-place, 

Had bent the knee, invoked the Almighty name, 
Drawn votive blood, and fanned the sacred flame ;— 
When or fair Nature burst that sunny smile, 
More lovely for her glistening tears the while;— 
Then from the heavens was heard an awful voice 
That bade the favoured patriarch rejoice : 

Well pleased the Deity had seen arise 

Prayer mingling with the smoke of sacrifice ! 
And now the solemn Covenant He swore, 

That He would flood the new-born land no more; 





Then rays from Heaven with tears from Earth He blent, 


And wrote His promise on the firmament*. 

View it+, vain man, whose dull unheeding soul 
No cheering hopes, no startling fears control, 
Nor the pale splendour of the moon absorbs, 
Nor the deep rapture of the hymning orbs ; 
Whose sordid thought ne er searched Creation’s laws, 
For the vast goodness of th’ Omniscient Cause, 
Ne’er felt ecstatic joy when langhing May 
Wreathes with young flowers the verdant brow of day, 
Nor owned with transport chastened, awed, refined, 
Might on the mountain, wonder in the wind : 
Behold! and though thou deignest nought to bless, 
Yet inly scan thy very nothingness. 

Such thou hast shone, bright Rainbow! when the sky 
Has clothed in clouds its blue serenity; 
And such shalt shine ; while grateful for the vow, 
All nations of the Earth to Heaven shall bow, 
Curbing the tempest on its thunder-path, 
Chaining the boisterous billows in their wrath ; 
Majestic symbol of thy Maker's might ! 
Girdle of beauty! coronal of light! 
God’s own blest hand-mark, mystic, sure, sublime, 
Graven in glory to the end of time! 

Nor dost thou live for Earth and Time alone : 
In Paradise, around th’ eternal throne 
Thine emerald lightnings play+; thine every gem 
Is treasured for the Conqueror's diadem§, 
‘When, with a shout that will Earth’s centre rend, 
Christ with His saints and angels shall descend, 
Careering kingly over sun and star, 
The winds His coursers anda cloud His car :— 


#* Gen viii. & ix. + Ecclus. xliii. 11. + Rev. iv. 3. & Ezek.i.28- 
§ Rev. x. 1. 
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No watery deluge then Earth’s funeral pall, 
But sulphurous flames enwrap the reeling ball. 
Thus thy triumphal banner floats unfurled 
Above the wrecks of this self-ruined world ; 
From cloud, from throne, from crown, betokening mild 
Jehovah to lost sinners reconciled ! 
Rev. Tuomas Acar HoLianp. 


Baw 


ON PHOTOGENIC DRAWING. No. III. 
THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


Tar developement of the secret of M. Daguerre’s 
method of photography was oceasioned by an arrange- 
ment between M. Daguerre and the Chamber of 
Deputies, by which a pension of 6000 francs, (about 
two hundred and forty pounds English), was bestowed 
on him, and one of 4000 francs, (about one hundred 
and sixty pounds,) on M. Niepce, with a reversion 
of half the respective amounts to Madame Daguerre 
and Madame Niepce. The discovery was therefore 
thrown open to general use in August last, when it 
was stated at the weekly sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, by M. Arago. The greatest curi- 
osity prevailed, all the seats allotted ta the public 
were quickly occupied, and a crowé of persons dis- 
appointed of gaining admission, remained waiting in 
the court of the Institmte, eager to catch the news of 
the important process. 

The designs of M. Daguerre are execuied upon 
plates of copper, covered with silver foil, and it ap- 
pears that the combination of the two metals tends to 
the perfection of the effect. The silver mast be the 
purest that can be procured, and the thickness of the 
copper must be sufficient to maintain the smoothness 
of the plate, so that the images may not be distorted 
by the warping of the tablet. The thickness of the 
two metals united should not, however, exceed that 
a stout card. The process is divided into Five 
operations. 

The first consists in polishing and cleaning the 
plate, in order to prepare it for receiving the sensitive 
coating, upon which the light is to act. 

The second is to apply this coating. 

The third is the placing the prepared plate in the 
camera, so as to receive properly the action of the 
light. 

The fourth is to bring out the image, which is not 
at first visible. 

The fi/th and last operation is to remove the sensi- 
tive coating on which the picture is first impressed, 
otherwise this coating would continue to be affected 
by light, and would quickly destroy the picture. 

The materials for the first operation, or the prepara- 
tion of the plate, are pumice stone, finely ground and 
dried, olive oil, fine cotton, a phial of nitric acid, 
diluted with sixteen parts of distilled water, and a 
wire frame for placing the plate upon, while heat is 
applied to it by the spirit lamp. The size of the 
plate is regulated by that of the camera obscura. 

The operation is begun by polishing carefully the 
surface of the plate. The pumice stone is powdered 
all over the silver surface, by shaking the bag which 
contains it, without touching the plate. With some 
cotton, dipped in a little olive oil, the operator then 
rubs the plate gently, beginning with the centre and 
rounding his strokes to produce equality of surface. 

The plate is laid on several folds of paper, during 
this operation, and these are renewed at intervals, 
lest the tablet become bent or warped, through any 
inequality of support. The pumice stone must be re- 
newed and the cotton changed several times. When 
the plate is well polished, it must next be cleaned by 
powdering it all over once more with pumice, and 
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rubbing with dry cotton, rounding and crossing the 
strokes as before. A little cotton is now rolled up, 
and applied to the mouth of the phial containing the 
diluted acid. The phial is inverted, and the centre 
only of the cotton is wetted, and that but slightly. 
The surface of the plate is now rubbed equally all 
over with the acid, but only in sufficient quantity just 
to skim the surface. If, as frequently happens, the 
acid run into small drops from the high polish, change 
the cotton, and rub down the globules as quickly as 
possible, but always gently rubbing, for if allowed to 
rest, or to run upon the plate, they will leave stains. 
It will be seen when the acid has been sufficiently 
diffused, by the formation of a thin veil spread 
regularly over the whole surface of the plate. It 
must then receive one more powdering of pumice, and 
be cleaned with fresh cotton as before. The plate 
must now be subjected to strong heat, and for this 
purpose it is placed upon a wire frame, made to sup- 
port it over a spirit lamp, the silvered surface being 
uppermost. The spirit-lamp is now held beneath, 
and moved round and round, the flame touching and 
playing upon the copper. This must be continued 
for at least five minutes, when, if the lamp has been 
properly applied, a white strong coating will appear 
on the surface of the copper. A charcoal fire is per- 
haps preferable to the lamp, for the operation can be 
then more quickly performed, and the heat will be 
perfectly equal. If this method be adopted the plate 
must be held over the fire by pincers, until the veil 
appears. The plate is now to be cooled suddenly, by 
placing it on a cold substance, such as a marble 
table, a mass of metal or stone. When perfectly 
cold, the gummy appearance must be removed from 
the surface, by rubbing again with dry pumice and 
cotton, changing the cotton frequently. The polish- 
ing being thus completed, the operation of the acid 
is to be repeated three different times, dry pumice 
being powdered over the plate each time, and polished 
off very gently with the cotton, which must be very 
clean ; care being taken not to breathe upon the plate 
or to touch it with the fingers, or even with the cotton 
upon which the fingers have rested, for the slightest 
stain upon the surface of the plate will prove a blemish 
in the drawing. If the plate is not to be used imme- 
diately, the last operation is not performed, for it is 
necessary that the final application by acid be per- 
formed on every plate immediately before placing it 
in the camera. 

The second operation consists in coating the plate, 
and requires a small quantity of broken iodine and a 
small square box. In the upper part of this box the 
plate is fixed, with the face downwards, the copper 
surface having been previously fixed upon a board, by 
means of metallic bands and catches. A quantity of 
the iodine is placed in a saucer at the bottom of the 
box, and is covered. by a piece of gauze, that the eva- 
poration of the iodine may be regulated, amd that the 
compression of the air on the lid of the box being 
closed, may not drive out any particles of iodine from 
the saucer, to the detriment of the silvered surface of 
the plate. 

The apparatus is to remain in this position till the 
vaporization of the iodine has condensed upon the 
surface of the plate, sufficiently to cover it with a fine 
coating of a yellow gold colour. The time required 
for this effect to be produced varies from five minutes 
to half an hour. The plate must be taken out the 
instant a gold tinge is produced, or it will change to 
violet, and in this state be less sensitive to the impres- 
sions of light. These operations must be performed 
in a darkened apartment, by the feeble light of a 
taper, or the plate will be acted on too soon during 
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the moments in which it is necessary to raise it to 
examine how the work is going on. The evaporation 
of the iodine should be spontaneous, and it is impor- 
tant that the temperature of the interior of the box 
should correspond with that of the rest of the apart- 
ment. On this account an apparatus in constant use, 
and impregnated with the vapours of iodine, will pro- 
duce a much more speedy effect than a new box. The 
second operation is now over, and the third should 
immediately succeed it, for after the interval of an 
hour the action of the iodine and silver is no longer 
effective. 

The third operation is the proper adjustment of the 
plate in the camera to receive the required images. 
This must be done quickly, avoiding light and contact, 
the camera having been previously fixed in the proper 
position. It is a task of some nicety to determine the 
exact time necessary to effect the desired object, and 
the operator must make the best guess he can upon 
the subject, for there is nothing in the appearance of 
the plate to guide him, the surface presenting no visi- 
ble change when it is taken out of the camera. If 
the sun-light be intense, three minutes will be suf- 
ficient, in other cases it may require thirty. - The sea- 
sons, as well as the hour of the day, have considerable 
influence on the operation. The most favourable time 
is from seven to three o'clock, and a drawing taken 
at Paris in the months of June and July may be ob- 
tained in three or four minutes. In May or August 
it will take five or six minutes ; in April and Septem- 
ber seven or eight, and soon. . Yet this is only the 
case when the objects are strongly illuminated, and it 
often happens that twenty minutes are required for 
the process in the most favourable months. All this 
will be ascertained by repeated trials, and the operator 
will learn to regulate the time during which the plate 
is to be exposed to the solar rays, so that the sketch 
shall neither appear vague and indistinct, nor black 
and heavy. 

The fourth operation is the mercurial or disengaging 
process, by means of which the images are developed. 
A deep square-sided box, of the breadth of the tablet, 
is furnished with a cup containing three ounces of 
mercury. In this mercury the bulb of a thermometer 
is placed, and the top of the instrument is passed 
through a hole in one of the sides of the box. The 
box must have an opening below, so that a spirit lamp 
can be applied to the under part of the cup containing 
the mercury. The upper part of the box receives the 
plate, immediately on its being removed from the 
camera, the face of the plate being downwards, and 
inclined at an-angle of 45°. Thus all is ready for the 
operation, and the fumes of the mercury are now dis- 
engaged by the heat of the spirit lamp, until the ther- 
mometer indicates a temperature of 140° Fahr., when 
it must be immediately withdrawn. If the thermo- 
meter has risen rapidly, it will continue to rise after 
the lamp is removed, but this ought not to exceed 
167°. Ina few minutes the faint tracery of objects 
will begin to appear, and this process must be exa- 
mined by means of a small window in the side of the 
box, and by the light of a taper, but the taper must 
be used cautiously, that its rays fall not upon the 
plate. When the thermometer has fallen to 113°, or 
even before that, if the sketch appears complete, the 
plate may be removed, detached from the frame of 
wood in which it had previously been fixed, and if 
necessary it may be laid aside without injury, until it 
is convenient to perform the fifth process. Great 
care must, however, be taken to avoid its exposure to 
the light. 

The fifth operation consists in fixing the impression 
by removing from the tablet the coating of iodine, on 
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which the light would otherwise continue to act. A 
saturated solution of common salt, filtered through 
paper, and warmed, or a weak solution of byposul. 
phate of soda, which does not require warmiig, is 
poured into a square shallow copper trough, to the 

height of an inch. Distilled water is poured into a 
similar trough, and the plate is first plunged into the 
water and immediately removed, then immersed in the 
saline solution, where it is allowed to remain face 
upwards, till the yellow tinge has entirely disappeared, / 
It is moved about by means of a little copper-wire|” 
hook, and as soon as the desired effect is obtained,|” 
it is removed from the solution with both hands 
(without touching the drawing) and plunged again in| 
the pure water. It is then placed on an inclined!” 
plane, and distilled water, hot, but not boiling, is 
poured over it. The plate must then be dried rapidly|~ 
by blowing on it, and moving it backwards and for.| 7 
wards in the air. 

. The drawing is now finished: it remains only to} 
preserve it from dust and from vapours, which might 
tarnish the silver. It should therefore be placed ina} 
square strong pasteboard with a glass over it, and be} 
framed in wood.- Without such preservatives, though} 
the sketch will resist gentle washing, yet, as it will not} 
bear the slightest rubbing, it will speedily receive 
injury. 

Such is the process of M. Daguerre, and so myste. 
rious is it, even now that the method of performing 
it is publicly made known, that M. Arago declares the 
sciences of Optics and Chemistry, in their present 
state, to be inadequate to give any plausible explanation 
of it. We may therefore well unite in the wish ex. 
pressed by Mr. Talbot, at the meeting of the British 
Association in August last, that this discovery may be 
considered as “a call made on all the cultivators of 
science to use their united efforts, by the accumulation 
of new facts and arguments, to penetrate into the 
real nature of these mysterious phenomena.” We 
must also express our hope that as the subject becomes 
better understood, the process will be simplified, and 
placed within the power of those who are now totally f 
debarred from entering on a work, which makes such 
extensive demands on their time and patience as the 
system of M. Daguerre. 





INSCRIPTION ON A TOMBSTONE, 
Art thou a man of honest mould, 

With fervent heart and soul sincere, 
A husband, father, friend? Behold! 

Thy brother slumbers here. 


The sun, that wakes the violet’s bloom, 
Once cheered his eye, now dark in death ; 
The wind that wanders o’er his tomb, 
Was once his vital breath. 


But mark! the wind shall’pass away, 
The sun shall vanish from the sky ; 
Thy brother’s bones, in that great day, 

Shall live, and never die, 





Saw ye the Sun, obscured at noon, 

Burst through the mist, and fiercer blaze ? 
Saw yé at eve the clouded moon —: 

Shine out, and shed soul-soothing rays ? 
Oh! thus shall truth’s eternal beam 

Consume foul falsehood’s venomed shroud : 
Thus, thus shall lovely virtue gleam 

Through calumny’s malignant cloud ! 
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